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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 
EXPERIMENTS IN THE CULTURE OF INDIAN 
CORN 








We believe that a true history of the various 
crops raised in the western and middle sections 
of Maine from the time cultivation first began 
in those sections, to the present, would prove 
that Indian corn was one of the most sure crops. 
It is also, at present prices, a remunerating crop; 
indeed it is generally a remunerating crop when 
raised with judicious care and economy, for we 
find that when it is low in the market, wages 
are correspondingly low, and when high, wages 
are also high; so that there is a relative propor- 
tion between the price and the expense of rais- 
ing at all times. 

Except when raised’ on burns, in clearing 
new land, our farmers find it necessary to dress 
the land on which they plant corn with some of 
the best stimulating fertilizers, and they gener- 
ally obtain a cro increased in quality accord- 
ing to the kind and amount of the fertilizers 
applied. 

We have been much interested in the perusal 
of some experiments in the use of fertilizers of 
different kinds applied to corn, by Mr. Isaac 
Backus of Canterbury, Conn. His communica- 
tion on this subject was first published in the 
‘‘Homestead,’’ which by the way, is a very ex- 
cellent agricultural paper, recently commenced 
in Hartford, Connecticut. He first began in 1854, 
by ploughing up some sward land, gravely loam, 
in strips one rod wide, and planted four rows to 
each breadth with common-sized yellow corn. 
These separate plots were manured with different 
kinds of fertilizers as indicated by the table be- 
low. In 1855, the same plots were planted with 
the same kind of corn, but not manured with 
any thing. The difference of yield in the several 
plots and from the different fertilizers, may be 





seen by examination of the following table, 
which Mr. Backus has made out. You will see} 
by an examination of it, that there was quite a| 
falling off from the crop on the manured part) 
in 1854, and the unmanured part in 1855, 
which Mr. B. attributes to the exhaustion caused | 
by the crop of 1854. 
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It will be seen that the dressing which caused 
the greatest increase was No. 6, viz : 1040 lbs. of 
guano and 400 Ibs. of phosphate of lime, and 
the cost of producing each extra bushel was 46 
cents. He used both Mapes’ and Dr. Briggs’ su- 
perphosphates of lime, but says he could discover 
no difference between them. 





For the Maine Farmer. 

WILL SORREL SEED CAUSE THE HEAVES? 

Mr. Epiror :—Will the seed of sorrel or foul 
seeds that collect in the mangers of horses, 
effect their breathing or wind? Last winter I 
had a colt two years old in the spring, that 
ate a good deal of sorrel Towards spring 
he began to fall away and bréathe like a horse 
with the heaves, and continued to breathe so 
through the summer. He is now better, but 
has a cough. Any information on the subject 
will be gratefully received. 


Danie, P. Atwoop. 
Poland, Jan. 7th, 1856. 


Nort. Weare unable to answer the question. 
It is possible that this seed or some other foul 
7 may @ggravate this disease, if not cause 
1t. 

We have known people afflicted by asthma, 
find their disorder much increased by walking 
among certain plants when in blossom. One of 
our acquaintance so afflicted, could never go 
among the bitter weed, or Roman worm-wood, 
as some call it, when in blossom. The scent of 
it, or pollen, or something else, would invariably 
increase his difficulty of breathing, to such a 





degree as to almost suffocate him. We should 
be happy to hear from any one who has made 


observations on the subject which Mr Atwood 
brings forward. Ep 


Rg : R. H. Tubbs, Kingston, 
oe — ying to d 
the Juneberry. Thus far it renee = ne 
po having borne a fine crop the fourth ‘year 
Tom the bud. Its advantages would be lon- 
Bevity and freedom from disease: it is an 
Aumerican forest troe.”? 


PRESERVING EGGS. 

We have from time to time published differ- 
ent modes of preserving eggs, some of the re- 
ceipts given we believe have proved good, and 
some of them did not. We see that the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist has recently given facts in re- 
gard to the efficacy of lime water for preserving 
eggs, and as some of our readers may feel de- 
sirous of learning some cheap and good way, 
we extract the following from the Agriculturist 
for their special benefit. 

Take the eggs, says he, as fresh as possible 
and immerse them in the lime water. This is 
prepared by pulling a few quarts of unslacked 
lime in a tight barrel or cask, and then partly 
fill the vessel with water. It is allowed to 
stand a few days until the water has become 
saturated with the lime, and the carbonic acid 
of the air has diminished its causticity some- 
what, the eggs are then carefully immersed in 
the liquid. A small layer of lime in the bot- 
tom of the cask is sufficient to keep the water 
saturated. 

The writer also states that some add a little 
salt to the lime, and others add an ounce of 
cream of tartar to the lime water fur each 
twelve dozen of eggs. The benefit of the cream 
of tartar is said to be this,—it prevents the 
lime from adhering to the egg shells thus keep- 
ing them in a neater condition. 

He -states that he recently saw a barrel of 
eggs that had been limed 1m the spring, packed 
in oats in September and sent from Ohio, and 
when opened were nearly as clean as befure 
pickling ; there were but sixteen which were not 
translucent when held to a candle, and but one 
egg out of 930 in the barrel was broken. 

The same writer gives the following mode of 
testing eggs. Take them into a dark room and 
hold them between the eye and a lighted candle 
or lamp. The least variation from perfect 
soundness will be clearly shown by a lack of 
uniform translucency. With a very little prac- 
tice, any one can accurately inspect eggs as fast 
as he can pick them up, three in each hand, 
and pass them before the eandle. He thinks, if 
this simple method of testing eggs was adopted 
by all dealers there would be a hundred times 
less defective eggs sent to market. 





Norruern Crover Srep. During the past 
dry seasons the clover seeds in this and other 
northern parts of the United States failed, and 
as & consequence, genuine northern clover seed 
has been scarce and the price high. To get a 
great price, southern clover seed has not unfre- 
quently been palmed off on the unsuspecting 
for pure northern, much to the damage of the 
purchaser. We met the other day with our old 
friend J. W. Haines, of Letter D, (Aroostook 
Co.,) who informs us that he rais€d a very good 
crop during the past summer. He has a will 
by which he gets out the seed, and could sup- 
ply a few tons of pure genuine northern seed to 
those who are desirous of obtaining any for 
their use. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
TURNIPS FOR SHEEP. 

Frienp Hotyes :—] fully concur in the answer 
given in the last number of the ‘‘ Farmer’’ to a 
‘‘Subscriber,”” who enquires ‘‘if English turnips 
are good food for sheep,’’ having fed thousands 
of bushels in past years to my flock in the early 
part of winter, and finished out with ruta bagas. 

A “‘Subscriber’s”’ advisers are plenty wherev- 
er I have been, and the death of lambs by feed- 
ing their mothers with turnips, has often been 
repeated in my hearing. Now I will give our 
friend ‘* Subscriber ’’ a few lines of my experi- 
ence, agd then of course he will decide for him- 
self. Many years ago, the foxes were very 
troublesome to my young lambs, if turned out 
to pasture before they were some weeks old, and 
some of the ewes not yeaning until the latter 
part of 5th mo., (May,) they were kept entirely 
from grass, and fed on hay and turnips only, 
and better lambs we never had. 

Last winter the flock were fed with ruta bagas 
daily until turned to pasture, and of 110 lambs 
not one was lost except two or three by some 
casualty. At the commencement of the present 
winter, we had 1200 bushels of ruta bagas that 
are now being fed six bushels daily, with wheat 
and barley straw only, to 135 grown sheep, and 
two bushels to 75 lambs, with straw once and 
hay twice ;—all are doing well, and I have not, 
as I can recollect, lost one from our flock by 
sickness or disease for some years past, although 
our pasture is mostly flat, wet land, and conse- 
quently they come to the barns in common 
‘*store’’ order, never fat. 

I cannot recommend raising English turnips 
to much extent, as ruta bagas may be grown 
nearly as cheap, and one bushel for late winter 
feed I think worth more than five of English 
turnips. 

I recommend to my friend ‘‘Subscriber,’’ (and 
all others who have roots to cut,) to procure if 
he has not already, a root cutter. We have 
used a very simple machine these 15 years, that 
will cut a bushel in a minute, into slices about 
one inch wide and one-half inch thick. 

In conclusion I may say that I have fed 
turnips to my flock for 25 years, and am fully 
satisfied in point of health to the animals, or 
economy in feeding, it is the best crop we grow. 

Horses usually eat ruta baga turnips well, 
and we frequently feed to them, but prefer car- 
rots and beets for milch cows and swine. 

lst mo. 5th, 1856. KENNEBEC. 





Care or Hens ry Winter. Farmers, as a 
general rule, neglect their hens in winter. They 
ure left to pick up what they can find abont the 
barn-yard; if they get sufficient food, well; if 
not, no matter. This is cruel, and decidedly 
unprofitable. If it will not pay to keep them 
in good condition, 1t will not pay to keep them 
atall, They should have a warm and clean 
place to roost in, and the farmer should see that 
they never suffer from lack of food. A little 
light grain or buckwheat, with a few boiled po- 
tatoes, turnips, mangel wurtzel, or other succu- 
lent food, will generally be paid for by the eggs 
laid during winter and in the spring, fourfold. 
Hens starved during winter will not furnish 





many eggs the coming spring. [Ex. 





“Ozar,” Oalf 


of “ Flora.” 











JERSEY CALF CZAR. 

The Jersey calf here represented is from the; 
cow Flora, whose portrait we gave the eathaal 
of the Farmer week before last. It will be seen 
that this isa pretty fair representative of this 
breed of cattle. 

This breed of cows or cattle are not recom- 
mended for the yoke or the butcher, but for 
the rich milk they yield, and the beautitul 
yellow butter made therefrom. 

They are brought from the Island of Jersey, 
in the English channel, between England and 
France. The three principal islands in this 
cluster are Jersey, Alderney and Guernsey. 
This breed of cattle were originally brought to 
the Islands from Normandy, on the opposite 
coast of France, and have fur a long series of 
years been improved by the farmers of these 
Islands. We are informed that they have been 
kept more pure in the Island of Jersey than in 
the others. They have or had a law in that 
island, that any cattle imported on to the island 
should be forfeited and killed. The cows 
brought from the Island of Alderney are similar 
to those of Jersey but not considered of so pure 
blood, but as there were some first imported 
from that island into New England the name 
** Alderney’’ is often given to this breed. We 
believe that most if not all of this breed now in 
New England, were cither imported from Jersey, 
or descendants from such, and should therefore | 
be called Jerseys instead of Alderneys, the for- 
mer name (Jerseys) implying more purity of 
blood. 

As we said before, the Jerseys are not recom- 
mended for the yoke or the shambles, but for 
the creampot ; and we believe all who have ex- 
perimented with them, with reference to this 
subject alone have not been disappointed. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A CHAPTER ON GRAPES. 

We read of Noah, that he “planted vine-| 
yards,’’ and we have never seen a descendant of 
his who did not love grapes. The vine has been 
used as the emblem of blesing from time im- 
memorial, and to sit under one’s own vine in 
peace and safety, to represent the acme of hu- 
man felicity. The din of war is far from us, 
but it isnot every one who has a vine from 
which to pluck delicious grapes, nota half, nor 
@ quarter as many as might just as well as not. 
The Eurorean vine ( Vites Viniferia,) in all its 
varieties, is here liable to a mildew which effec- | 
tually prevents its successful culture in the open 
air. Yet, under glass, it may be so completely 
overcome, as to render their culture without 
artificial heat easily successful. Yet, as not 
every one can indulge in the luxury of even a 
cheaply built cold grape house, we turn to a 
resource open to all who have spare rod of land 
or a bit of wall or even fence, and this is the 
cultivation of our hardy native vine, (the Vitis 
Labrusca of the botanists.) Posessing naturally 
a firm pulp, anda harsh and foxy flavor, the 
fruit is unpalatable enough, but like the crab 
apple and choke pear, they have yielded ina 
gaod degree to the effects of culture, and we 
have at the present time some varieties possess- 
ing such excellent qualities as to entitle them to 
extensive cultivation, and there is a prospect 
that in a few years more the number of such 
will be greatly enlarged, as in all parts of the 
country grape growers have numerous seedlings 
under trial among which it would be strange if 
some decidedly valuable acquisitions were not 
made. Of those which have been proved to be 
valuable, the Isabella has been the most exten- 
sively disseminated and where the season is long 
enough to ripen it thoroughly, it is most desira- 
ble and valuable. Vigorous and productive in 
the highest degree, and of fine quality ; but in 
Maine, it rarely if ever attains to perfeetion, 
though in favorable seasons and positions, and 
with good cultivation and judicious pruning it 
comes pretty near it and is well worth a trial in 
favorable circumstances. 

The Catawba, more highly esteemed at the 
west than any other, and especially for wine,— 
is quite too late for us being some weeks behind 
the Isabella in ripening here, though in Ohio 
they come to maturity very nearly together. 
The Diana which originated in Massachusetts 
from a seedling of the Catawba is much earlier 
than its parent, and possesses high value for 
culture in a northern climate. Though smaller 
in both bunch and berry, it is of most excellent 
quality, and for the table, when well grown, 
nothing superior has yet been proved here. The 
vine is quite hardy and requires no protection 
unless while young. Its growth is moderate at 
first and it needs rich soil and good cultivation, 
with these it soon attains vigor and productive- 
ness; without these the vine is feeble and the 
fruit ordinary. Being of more difficult propa- 
gation than most sorts, young vines will proba- 
bly never be so plentiful* and cheap as those 
which grow readily from cuttings like the 
Isabella and Catawba. 

The Clinton grape, originating in New York 
proves to be remarkably early, hardy and proli- 
fic. Under the simplest culture, trained only 
toa stake in the open field, this has ripened 
well for several years past and may safely be 
recommended as a grape available to the mil- 
lion. Size of berry and bunch about the same 








as Diana, but black when ripe. When first 


| colored it is somewhat acid and harsh but soon 


becomes sprightly, vinous and good, by many 
preferred to the Isabella in flavor. 

Hartford Prolific.—this, a seedling which 
originated in Connecticut and upon careful and 
repeated examination by the Hartford County 
Horticultural Society, approved and named. 
It is two or three weeks earlier than the Isabella, 
—bunches large, berries round, black, skin 
thin, very sweet and good. Though this has 
but recently fruited in Maine, we predict for it 
a high degree of popularity as being carly, 
hardy, good and reliable for a crop. 

The Concord originated by Mr. Bull, of 
Concord, Mass., and which has created quite a 
sensation in the horticultural world for the last 
year or two, having been both extolled and de- 
cried beyond its merits or demerits, seems likely 
to take a high rank among the newer sorts, 
it being of the largest size, exceedingly beauti- 
ful, very good and earlier by a fortnight at 
least, and probably more, than the Isabella, 
perfectly hardy withal. Not having been dis- 
seminated by him until the spring of 1854, it 
has fruited here only on vines planted last year, 
which is by no means a fuir trial, and especial- 
ly as the past was an unfavorable season for 
grapes, but judging from the indications which 
these gave, and from the fruit as repeatedly 
shown by Mr. Bull, there can be no doubt that 
it isa most valuable acquisition to our list of 
grapes for Northern Culture. 7 

Besides these we have tested some score or 
two of others which have been commended, 
each and every one as being the ‘best grape I 
ever tasted’’ and honestly enough too, in most 
cases, for any fruit being good in absence of a 
better, and a better not having been seen by the 
person so praising them, the conclusion is jumped 
at, that there are no better. 

Among these are the Northern Muscadine, 
(puffed and sold by the Shakers of New Le- 
banon,) the Limington White, McNeill, Foote, 
Strawberry, Amber, Agamenticus, Cream, 
Lowell Globes, Fitchburg, (the last named two 
are pretty fuir,) and several others which prove 
to be only of the better sort of wild grapes, 
and retaining their peculiar characteristics, viz.: 
a firm pulp, and an unmistakeable foxy odor 
and flavor. It isa fact however that there are 
some people who really enjoy such grapes, and 
as ‘‘de gustibus nonest disputandum,’’ they are 
just the thing for such to cultivate, and certain- 
ly are good to train over arbors, and both give 
a good shade to sit under, and yield a fruit from 
which the housewife can make a delicate jelly, 
but farther than that in their praise, deponent 
saith not. 8. L. G. 

Saco, Jan. 5, 1856. 

MAINE POMOLOGICAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 
LIST OF PREMIUMS. 

The Trustees of this Society offer the follow- 
ing premiums, to be awarded at the Exhibition 
to be holden at the State House, (during the 
meeting of the Executive Committee) on Tucs- 
day the 22d day of Jan. inst., at 2 1-2 o’clock 





For best exhibition of fruit, 


$2 

“6 2d best do. 1 00 
** « 10 varieties of Apples, 6 each vari. 1 00 
ss 66 & ss do. do. 75 
ss ¢ dish Baldwin do. 50 
“6 2d do. do. 25 
*« « dish of R. I. Greenings, 50 
“6 2d do. do. 25 
«« = dish Bellflowers, 50 
ss 2d do. 25 
‘* «© dish Ribston Pippins, 50 
6 2d do. 25 
** 6 peck of Apples, 75 
6 2d do. 50 
‘¢ * 10 varieties of Pears, 6 each, 1 50 
‘* 4 6 varieties do. do. 1 00 
ss = dish of Pears, 50 
ss 2d do. 25 
“« «© exhibition of Grapes, 1 00 
“6 66 dish do. 50 
ss 2d do. 25 
** boquet of Flowers, 1 00 
“pot do. 1 00 


The committee will award gratuities to de- 
serving specimens of fruits and flowers. 
S. L. Goopatz, 
D. A. Farrpangs, 
F. Guazier, Jr. 


Trustees. 
January 10, 1856. 





Iuprovep Prange Iron. Mr. H. Harris of 
New York has invented an improved plane iron. 
In this improvement the cutting iron is placed 
inside of a thin piece of metallic case, open at 
both ends. This case, with its cutter, is wedged 
into the plane in the common manner. The 
cutter is moved up and down within the case 
by means of a set screw. The thickness of the 
shaving is adjusted with the utmost facility, all 
that is required being simply to turn the screw. 





Tue Vine at Hampton Court, near Lonpon. 
This vine is the largest in Europe, its branches 
extending over a space of 2300 square feet. It 
was planted from a slip in the year 1768, and 
generally bears upwards of 2000 bunches of 
grapes of the black Hamburg kind. The orig- 
inal vine from which this cutting was taken still 
flourishes at the seat called Valentine’s, in Es- 
sex, where it was planted in 1758. In 1835, 
the parent grape vine bore 400 bunches of 
grapes, and the girt of its stem was 24 inches. 





W. P. A. SOCIETY. 

The West Penobscot Agricultural Suciety, at 
the annual meeting held at Exeter, Jan. 2, 1856, 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year :— 

President—Nathaniel Burrill, of Newport. 

Vice Presidents—Uenry K. Dexter, of Cor- 
inth ; Nathaniel Bryant, Dexter; Francis W. 
Hill, Exeter. 

Cor. and Rec. Secretary—T. P. Bachelder, 
Kenduskeag. 

Treasurer—James O. Tilton, Kenduskeag. 

Collectors—Nath'] Burrill, Newport; T. O. 
Bachelder, Kenduskeag; M. II. French, Cor- 
inth; Benj. W. Towle, Exeter; Duvid Jones, 
Corinna; A. S. French, Dexter; Stephen D. 
Jennings, Garland ; James S. Sanborn, Charles- 
ton; Gorham Davis, Bradford; Stephen Has-) 
kell, Levant. 

Agent—Oliver K. Nason, Kenduskeag. 

Librarian—David Barker, Exeter. 

Trustees—Timothy R. Shaw, Exeter; Joseph 
P. Sinclair, Levant. | 

Standing Committee on Manufactures—A. S.| 
French, Dexter ; James O. Tilton, Kenduskeag ; 
Hlenry K. Dexter, Corinth. 

Standing Committee on Crops—E. B. Stack-| 
pole, Kenduskeag; Asa Shaw, Exeter; Hall 
Bagley, Charleston. 

Standing Committee on Horses—Chauncey 
Cochran, Corinth ; Nath’] Brown, Exeter; El- 
hanan Garland, Kenduskeag. 

Standing Committee on other kinds of Stock—| 
John Thissell, Corinth; Addison M. Bragg, 
Charleston ; George Tuck, Levant. 

Member of the Executive Com. of the Maine 
State Ag. Society—Mathew H. French, of Cor- 
inth. T. P. Bacuxrper, Secretary. 


HOG MANURE, 
Of all manurial substances made and applied 
on the farm, none is possessed of greater or 
more permanent value than the excrement of 
swine. No matter to what purpose it is applied, 
its results are always such as to sustain its rep- 
utation asa salutary and energetic fertilizer. 
For Indian corn, melons, and pivoting crops, as 





well as for the whole family of cereals, it is the | 
best application of a domestic character and| 
origin that can be procured, acting with a rap-| 
idity and permanence of effect that is highly’ 
favorable to both crop and soil. It is thought, | 
by many, to be superior to night soil, for most) 
crops, and in this opinion they are probably} 
correct. When used as an ingredient in com-| 
post, it effects a very salutary influence. Muck, | 
mixed with it, is capacified for supporting al. | 
most any plant or vegetable, and for imparting | 
new powers to the soil which it changes consti- | 
tutionally, as well as stimulates to wealthy ac- | 
tion. By filling the hog pen with fermentable! 


THE WINTER KING. 

I come ! I come with frozen breath, 

To blight your fields and scatter death; 

My car is seen in the ragged cloud, 

My voice is heard when the storms wail loud, 
My merciless hand 
Shall cover the land 

With chains of ice and a snowy cloud. 





I'll seize each mount in my ruthless grasp, 
And every vale in my cold arms clasp, 
The forest oaks at my nod will shake, 
And fast I’ll fetter the stream and lake, 
The sun will look down 
With desolate frown, 
And nature’s self at my reigu shall quake. 


I’ll rush at the night from my hidden seat, 
And fill the air with a driving sleet, 
And when some pilgrim alone is found, 
I’ biad him stiff to the frozen ground, 
And as the storm moans, 
Will utter his groans, 
Aud I will laugh at the dismal sound. 


I'll ride the gale to the roaring sea, 
Where sailor’s cries shall my welcome be; 
I’il sport awhile with the reeling mast, 
Then crush the ship with a fearful blast, 
And mock at the prayer 
They utter there, 
And flee away when the sound is past. 
I’ll seek some widow in lonely cot. 
Where peace and plenty inhabit not, 
Where the flame on the cold hearth dies, 
Heeding not tears, nor cold, nor cries, 
I'll seize the fond child, 
Rave she never so wild, 
And bid her look where the victim lies. 
I'll clothe the earth with my dazzling sheen, 
And who shall live where my track is seen ? 
The leaves shall fall and the birds take wing 
When first approacheth the Winter King; 
A sound will go out 
With echoing shout, 
Beware, beware of the Winter King. 


CURIOUS PROPERTY OF WATER. 

In a lecture recently delivered before the 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, by Robert 
Hunt, F. R. S., attention was directed to some 
most remarkable points in connection with the 
action of heat on water that contains no air, 
stating that, arising from this circumstance, as 
well as from the spheroidical condition of the 
steam generated, we have two very active and 
predisposing causes of boiler explosions. Water 
we know in three conditions—as a fluid, as 
steam and ice—or as solid, liquid, and aerifurm. 
Water is frozen by the loss of heat neceessary 
to maintain its fluid state; ice furmed during 
agitation contains no air-bubbls, but under or- 
dinary circumstances—as Wenham Lake ice— 
the upper portion is filled with air bubbles in 
straight lines, as if, in endeavoring to make 
their escape, they become entangled among the 
erystals. It isa remarkable fact that water in 
the process of congelation has the power of re- 





and decomposable materials in the spring, and’ jecting every thing ; consequently, all the air 


allowing the animals to work over the mass,/ the water contains is expressed. 


and mix it with their liquid and solid voidings, | 
a very important addition may be made to the 
manurial resources of the farm, and at compur- 
atively small outlay. The work of filling in| 
may be performed at seasons when there is little | 
else to do, and from sources that will afford! 
ample material without at all lessening the re- 
sources of the estate. Sods, weeds, rotten 
wood. refuse hay, straw and haulm, are all val- 
uable for this purpose, and can be devoted to 
no more profitable use. If, as these articles are 
put in, a small quantity of grain be sowed over 
and mixed with the mass, the animals will work 
it over thoroughly with their snouts, in their 
effurts to obtain the grain ;—it will thus be 
comminuted, and all the ingredients incorporat- 
ed so as to form a perfectly homogeneous and 
soluble manure. Gypsum, wood ashes, lime 
and clay are valuable constituents in such com- 
post. The latter is especially important where 
the manure is to be used on sandy soils, or those 
composed principally of sand. Farwer. 
Northampton, Pa., Dec. 17, 1855. 
[Germantown Telegraph. 


WINTERING COWS. 

We find in the Rural New Yorker, an account 
of some experiences related at a Farmers’ Club 
Meeting, respecting wintering cows, from which 
we take the following as possessing some interest. 
One member said : 

“If I were to have cows wintered just to my 
liking, they should be fed on cornstalks, and if 
profit were consulted, these, by all means should 
first be run through a stalk cutter. This, in 
my estimation, is a saving of at least one-fourth 
their value. 

‘*My method of feeding is to give each ani- 
mal a bushel basket full of chopped stalks ; they 
will not eat them clean, but to saveall, I throw 
what they leave in the mangers to my colts, 
who soon dispose of them, and without a re- 
mainder. Those cows which are in milk, are 
fed a slop of buckwheat bran night and morn- 
ing, those not yet come in are given two or 
three ears of corn at each feeding, until they 
begin to spring bag, when they are fed once a 
day, the same as the cows which are milked. 
In this way cows may be kept in a thriving con- 
dition, and I believe a greater yield of milk and 
butter can be obtained, than from any other 
mode of feeding. 

‘In regard to the value of different kinds of 
food for cows, [ heard an old dairyman say that 
buckwheat was the best for producing milk of 
any grain. Corn and cob meal (or corn meal 
alone) fattens a cow too much for their health, 
if fed before calving. Two quarts of oats per 
day is a better feed at this time. Corn and cob 
meal, half and half, is good feed for milch cows, 
and wheat shorts, scalded and salted, will induce 
a large flow of milk.’ 





Iron Work. The N. Y. Tribune in speaking 
of a new car, remarks— 

Generally speaking iron has a little Jess 
strength weight for weight, than wood. Owing 
to superior soundness or some other cause, how- 
ever, however, small strips are found to be 
stronger in proportion than large rods or bars, 
and by properly riveting through several strips 
Dr. La Mothe manufactures rods which are im- 
mensely strong and stiff. A bundle of small 
stripWriveted at short intervals is found to be 
50 to 100 per cent. stiffer than a solid bar of 
the same size and weight. The patent car is in 
brief a basket of such riveted ribs covered with 





sheet iron. 


If we get 
water which contains no air, and prevent the ac- 
cess of air to it, it will not boil at 212° Fahren- 
heit. In this state, we see the temperature in 
creasing to 230°, 240°, or even 250°, and ad- 
vancing to between 270° and 280°, about these 
points the whole mass will explode with the 
violence of gunpowder. This condition of water 
is not unfrequently found formed in steam 
boilers, and that, during the process of ebulli- 
tion, the steam carries off with it *theair, the 
water in the boiler containing very little remnant 
of the air itself. 

It often happens that a steam-boiler explosion 
occurs after a rest of the engine, and that, 
when the men return, the feed-water being ap- 
plied to the water, explosion takes place. Prof. 
Donne has found that, if we take water of this 
peculiar character, tginging it up to 230°, and 
place a single drop of ordinary water into it, the 
whole will boil with extreme violence. Sup- 
posing that ordinary water contains no air, and 
the feed-water is turned on, the entire quantity 
will then burst into explosive ebullition. We 
shall probably find, therefore, in connection 
with boiler explosions, that to the absence of 
air may be attributed many boiler explosions so 
frequently happening, which otherwise cannot 
possibly be accounted for. It may be further 
stated, that if we take a glass of water and add 
any poison—say corrosive sublimate, or a strong 
acid, or even an ardent spirit—and then freeze 
the water, agitating during the process, we shall 
find the ice get tasteless, colorless, and inert, 
and that the poison, the acid or the spirit will 
be gathered into an intense drop in the centre of 
the ice, and all the body will be perfectly pure. 
To a knowledge of this fact may be attributed 
the practice of the Russian nobles, who, when 
they desired to have a more ardent and intoxica- 
ting drink than usual, plunged their bottles of 
wine or spirits into their frozen rivers till the 
contents became solidified, and then drank the 
ardent drop which remained within the centre 
of the glass. [Ex. 


CHEAP OIL FOR KITCHEN LAMPS. 

We find the following, says the New England 
Farmer, in an old almanc, and think, that, if 
it will operate as stated, it would be of some 
consequence in our domestic economy. To keep 
a good light, at the present high price of oil, 
is quite an item of expense, and any suggestion 
that will put us in the way of reducing that ex- 
pense, and of obtaining a good light at the same 
time, is worthy of consideration. Oil that could 
be purchased five years ago for $1,25 per 
gallon, now sells at $2, and the dirty whale oil 
that was then considered unfit for the most com- 
mon use, is selling now at eighty or ninety cents, 
and even one dollar a gallon. 

‘*Let all scraps of fat (including even what- 
ever bits are left on the dinner-plates) and all 
drippings, be set inacold place. When the 
crock is full, transfer the fat to an iron pot, 
filling it half-way up with fat, and pour in suf- 
ficient cold water to reach the top. Set it over 
the fire, and boil and skim it, till the impurities 
are removed. Next pour the melted fat into a 
large broad pan of cold water, and set it away 
to cool. It will harden into a cake, Then take 
out the cake, and put it away in a cool place. 
When wanted for use, cut off a sufficient quan- 
tity, melt by the fire till it becomes liquid, and 
then fill the lamp with it,as withlard. It will 
give a clear, bright light, quite equal to that of 
lard, and better than whale oil, and it costs 
nothing but the trouble of preparing the fat. 
We highly recommend this piece of economy."’ 





rn WINTERING COLTS. 


When taken from the dam in fall, I consider 
the best food for them oat meal and sweet ap- 
ples, ubout three pints of the former and four 
quarts of the latter, three timesaday. They 
eat both readily. Don’t know as it matters 
what kind of rack they eat from, but it should 
be pretty well elevated—about as high as they 
naturally hold their heads. {bey should not 
stand on a floor at all,—havea stable with 
earth foundation, and kept dry with straw, 
chaff or leaves. Let them run out during 
pleasant days, or in fuet a portion of every day. 
Continue same feed through the winter, or two 
quarts soaked oate three times a day in ite 
place. ‘I'ry this method and you will be pleased 
with the appearance of your colts in the spring. 

A. B. C., Avon, N. Y. 

Colts should eat from a manger, not from a 
rack, they should have good fine hay free from 
dust, they should be stabled in cold or stormy 
iweather, and fed with sweet apples, thinly 
‘sliced, beginning with a small quantity and 
keep increasing till you get up to half a peck 
per day ; they will soon learn to eat them with- 
out much cutting, and keep in as good condi- 
tion as when taken from the mare. If apples 
ure not to be had, a quart of oatsa day wi 
answer. Colte may stand on the stable 
provided their own dung lies in the stable dur- 
ing the winter, and is leveled off occasionally 
und some straw sprinkled on the top. 

A. E., Cicero, N. Y. 

In the management of spring colts, I would 
advise that in the fall they should be taken 
from their mothers after the frost has destroyed 
the fall feed, and kept in a stable out of sight 
and hearing of their mothers as much as possi- 
ble. Feed them two quarts of milk from the 
cow once a day, give them bright timothy hay, 
ja sufficient quantity, and a pint of oats a day 
ithrough the winter, and let them out in a yard 
leach day—they should not be tied in the stable, 
|but should have their liberty. I consider it 
| very injurious to keep them on the bare floor, as 
\it strains their cords laying down and getting 
jup, and is the cause of spavins.—J. P. Youisn, 
| West Rupert, Vt. {Rural N. Yorker. 


HOW ENGLAND IS WARMED. 

In noticing Lieut. Maury's ‘* Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Sea,’’ an English Review thus 
| illustrates the benefit which the climate of Eng- 
\land derives from the Gulf Stream. Those who 
‘heard the lectures of Prof. Guyot will read the 
‘extract with peculiar interest. 

| Modern ingenuity has suggested a well- 
| known method of warming buildings, by means 
of hot water. Now, the north-western parts of 
Europe are warmed, in an exactly sumilar man- 
ner, by the Gulf Stream. The torrid zone is 
the furnace; the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of 
Mexico, the boilers; the Gulf Stream the con- 
ducting pipe; from the bank of Newfoundland 
to the shores of Europe is thé’ great hot-air 
chamber, spread out so as to present a large 
surface. Here the heat, conveyed into this 
warm air-chamber of mid-ocean, is taken up by 
the prevailing west winds, and dispensed over 
our own and other countries, where it is so much 
required. 

Such, in short, is the influence of the Gulf 
Stream upon our climate, that Ireland is clothed 
in robes of evergreen grass; while in the very 
same latitude, on the American side of the At- 
lantic, “is the frost-bound coast of Labrador. 
In 1831, the harbor of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, was clothed with ice so late in the season 
as June ; yet the port of Liverpool, two degrees 
farther north, has never been closed by frost in 
the severest winter. The Laplander cultivates 
barley in a latitude which in every other part of 
the world is doomed to perpetual sterility. The 
benefit thus conferred on our country by the 
Gulf Stream isa remarkable accident in our 
condition. It obviously depends upon the Gulf 
of Mexico continuing to be a gulf, which, 
however, it might easily cease to be. 

A subsidence of the Isthmus of Panama to 
the extent of a couple of hundred feet—and 
such subsidences have taken place in geological 
times all over the world—would allow the equa- 
torial current of the Atlantic to pass through 
into the Pacific, instead of being reflected back 
to our coasts. Britain would become a Labra- 
dor, and cease to be the seat of a numerous and 


powerfal people.” 


Tae Parex Praxnt in Wisconsin. Under 
this head )says the Boston Post) we have before 
us a description of a plant discovered in this 
country by Mrs. A. L. Beaumont, of Arena. 
She has furnished us with a fine sample of cot- 
ton, and also of flax, from the same plant which 
she describes as follows : 

‘*I discovered, two years ago,a plant that 
bo ttop and flax from the same root, 
lieve'l am the first person that ever cul- 

tivated, spun, and kmit from it. I am persuad- 
ed that any article that will make as good cloth 
as can be made from this plant will make good 
paper; hence I call it the paper plant. It can 
be planted in the ‘spring, and cut in the fall 
or winter. It bleaches itself white as it stands, 
and will yield at least three or four tons to the 
acre. From asingle root that I transplanted 
last spring, there grew twenty large stalks, with 
three hundred and five pods, (containing the 
cotton,) with at least sixty seeds in each. From 
this root I obtained seven ounces of pure cotton 
and over half a pound of flax. It is a very 
heavy plant, and grows from six to seven feet 
high.” 

A Turety Hivt. Let everything that can 
be done to facilitate spring operations be pro- 
ceeded with; make roads and walks, and dig 
out and prepare the ground for trees. Where 
this cannot be done, mark out the direction of 
the former, and insert stakes into the intended 
positions of the latter, and write the name of 
the tree on the stake. This will be founda 
great assistance when the hurried season of 
planting arrives ; and above all things, prepare 
an ample heap of suitable compost to plant 
with, that your luxuriant anticipations may 
the sooner be realized. 7 
Subsoiling, underdraining, pulveri- 
zing are three of the great secretsot good farm- 
ing on scientific principles. [Ohio Farmer. 
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